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turn warming my numbed fingers in my breast. About
midnight I could hear that there was another noise, like the
rustling of dead leaves, and this grew more distinct,
evidently coming nearer as I paused to listen, but the road
trodden by the thing of night was hidden from me. Yet I
could not the less certainly measure the distance of the waves
of disturbed dried leaves. The steps had arrived at the
face of the house, and now were turning aside to the
orchard, where soon, indeed, I could see a hundred yards off
a mysterious presence, I shouted out, ' Tell me who you
are! ' A flash of light shot across the orchard, and then
with solemn step the village policeman approached. ' I
thought you were the ghost/ I said. ' Well, to tell the
truth, sir, that was what I thought of you/ Henceforth he
was a nightly visitor and accepted my tobacco while he
chatted to me for half an hour. When I asked him
whether he had seen other artists painting landscapes in the
neighbourhood his reply was, ' I can't exactly say as I have
at this time o' night.' "

When the year drew to an end the painters bade farewell
to their lodgings and returned to London. A period of
happy comradeship was now over, and, although Millais
and Hunt remained the closest of friends until the death of
the former, the artistic aims of the two were destined to
diverge. The desire for the material comforts of life was
to become uppermost in Millais' mind; he was not content
to pursue his youthful ideals unless the toil which the
pursuit of them necessarily entailed brought its due reward
in the form of hard cash ; it did not, and he chose a lower line.
I think that Hunt must have felt even deeper regrets than he
expressed when he wrote, " Never did we live again to-
gether in such daily spirit-stirring emulation. I feel this
ieeply in my old age when I alone am left of the band who